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sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


()UR correspondent Mr. Francis P. Mar- 


cHaNt sends us the following interesting 
information: ‘‘ The most eminent of the | 


Bohemian exulants after the White Moun- 


tain disaster (Thirty Years’ War) was the | 


educator and man of letters, J. A. Komensky 
(Comenius), the sorely tried last Bishop of 
the Bohemian Unity (Unitas Fratrum). 
His last male descendant, Mr. J. V. Figulus, 
whom I knew well, has just passed away 
at Prague. A native of Silesia, Mr. Figulus 
emigrated to South Africa as a young man, 
and as a Transvaal subject fought with 
the Boer forces in the South African war. 
In the world conflict he was a British soldier 
in South-west Africa. On the foundation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic Mr. Figulus 
returned to the country which his great 
ancestor was destined never to see again, and 
after an adventurous career settled down 
asa Prague citizen. His surviving daughter 
is the only living descendant of Comenius.” 


BESIDES the useful Etymological Notes 

by Mr. T. F. O’Rahilly of which we 
get a second instalment, the new number 
of Scottish Gaelic Studies contains a curious 
Gaelic story called ‘The little russet-red 
Kiltie of the clumsy Feet’ contributed and 
annotated by Mr. J. G. McKay; and the 
third instalment of Mr. W. J. Watson’s 
‘Unpublished Gaelic Poetry.’ The first 
article, also by Mr. W. J. Watson, is on 
Saint Cadoc, and perhaps some details of 
the Saint’s history, taken from it, may be 
acceptable to our readers. The chief source 
is a Latin Life which has been published 


| 

| by Mr. W. J. Rees in ‘ Lives of the Cambro- 
British Saints,’ Cadoc was baptized as 
“Cat-mail,” Battle-prince, which 
' hypocoristically turns into Cadoc. His father 
| was Gwynllyw, a prince of Glamorgan, and 
_his mother, Gwladys, daughter of King 
Brychan. Cadoc seems to have lived from 
c. 500 to c. 570. King Arthur makes two 
appearances in his story. First he assisted 
Gwynllyw to carry off Gwladys. Later he 
appears with a plaint against Cadoc, now 
possessed of a sanctuary, for having given 
refuge for seven years to a warrior who had 
slain three of Arthur’s men. The matter 
was referred for arbitration to an assembly 
of clerics and elders, who awarded Arthur 
compensation in cows. Arthur demanded 
that all the cows should be red at the head- 
end and white at the tail-end. Cadoc, who 
had only a miscellaneous lot of cows at 
command, by invoking the Blessed Trinity, 
procured this to be so. The cows were 
driven across a ford by eager knights, who 
' seized them by the horns to draw them out 
of the water, and thereupon found them all 
changed into bundles of bracken. The 
_miracle brought Arthur to repentance and 
to solemn acknowledgment of the rights of 
Cadoc’s sanctuary. Another consequence of 
it was the re-appearance of the cows in the 
stalls of their owners. 

Cadoc, as a small boy, was taught by an 
Irish hermit, who imparted Latin to him 
out of Donatus and Priscian. On leaving 
him he founded a monastery. As Abbot he 
made long journeys, to Cornwall, Britany, 
Ireland, and Scotland; to Jerusalem thrice, 
to Rome seven times. A curious story is 
connected with his visit to Scotland. Coming 
to a certain town in the middle of Albania 
(Scotland, that is) he was bidden by an 
angel to remain there seven years. So he 
proceeded to build a monastery, and while 
they were digging the foundations for this 
they discovered an enormous collar-bone, 
such that a man on horseback might ride 
through it. Cadoc determined not to eat 
or drink till God had shown him to whom 
this bone had belonged. That night angelic 
voices tell him the giant will rise at the 
first hour of the day. Accordingly the giant 
appears—very huge and terrible—and relates 
that he had been king of a country to north, 
whence he had come to that place to plunder. 
He had been resisted and slain, and now 
he is in hell. Cadoc procured for him 
another chance in this world, whereby he 
might atone for his misdeeds; and from 
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that day forth he became the saint’s digger. 
Mr, Watson’s paper, from which we have 
extracted these stories, deals with the his- 
torical and topographical evidence for the 
life and journeyings of Cadoc, their con- 
nection with ancient traditions and folk- 
tales, and the spread of his cult. 


A CORRESPONDENT of L’Intermédiaire 
(10—20—30 Juillet) relates how in the 
Petite République (1895) M. Paul Brousse 
invited women socialists to choose a flower 
for their badge. He received many answers : 
poppy, forget-me-not, pansy, lilac; and at 
a meeting held at the Salle Vantier an 
attempt was made, which then appeared not 
unsuccessful, to establish little red tulips. 
In the end the wild rose was adopted: in 
a conventional, not a natural form, and it 
is therefore to be considered not as a symbol 
but merely as a badge. 


(HE Press at the beginning of the week 

reported the pronouncement of the 
entomologists connected with the Hebrew 
University who have been investigating on 
the Sinai Peninsula the nature of manna. 
As The Times correspondent tells us it has 
hitherto been assumed to be ‘‘ an exudation 
of the species of tamarisk trees known as 
tamorix mannifera. It is called by the 
Arabs ‘heavenly manna,’ and they collect 
it and sell it to pilgrims. The Jewish expe- 
dition reports that this substance is not a 
natural vegetable secretion from portions of 
the tamarisk pierced by sucking insects, but 
an excretion from the bodies of various 
species of coccids which live on the tamarisk. 


Clear syruplike drops exude the 
abdomen of the insects. If the ex- 
cretion is abundant drops fall to the 


ground forming hard whitish grains of 
sugar varying in size from that of a pinhead 
to that of a pea. The amount varies accord- 
ing to the abundance or otherwise of the 
winter rains. During a good season the 
Bedouins assert that it is possible for a man 
to collect nearly 34lb. a day. 

The expedition observed manna 
posits throughout the long stretch of country 
covered by its journey. 
expedition were Dr. Fritz Bodenheimer, of 
the Zionist experimental agricultural sta- 


tion, and Mr. Oskar Theodor, of the 
Microbiological Institute of the Hebrew 
University.’’ 


PROFESSOR A. E. Housman has con- 
tributed a Preface to a volume of Nine 
Essays by the late Arthur Platt, which the 


de- | 


The leaders of the | 


Cambridge University Press is to publish, 
The essays deal with Science and Arts among 
the Ancients; Fitzgerald; Aristophanes; La 
Rochefoucauld ; Lucian; Cervantes; Julian; 
The Relations of Poetry and Science; and 
Plato. In his Preface Professor Housman 
gives the main facts of Platt’s life and an 
appreciation of his character and _intellec- 
tual ability. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
The LONDON JOURNAL 
Saturpay, August 19, 1727. 
This Day is publifhed 
A compendious Way of teaching ancient 
and modern Languages, formerly practifed by 
the learned Tanaquil Faber, and now with 
little alteration, fuccefsfully executed in 
London, with Obfervations on the fame Subject, 
by feveral eminent Men, viz. Roger Ascuam, 
RicHarp Carew, Mr. Lock, &c. With an 
Account of the Education of the Dauphine, and 
of his Sons the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou 
and Berry, with the Marchionefs of Lambert’s 
Letter to her Son. To which is added an Essay 
on Rational Grammar, by J. T. Pairs, Pre- 
ceptor to his Royal Highness Prince Wim, 
Duke of Cumberland. Printed for W. Meadows 


at the Angel in Cornhill; T. Worrall in Fleet- 
street, J. Jackson in Pall-Mall, price 3s, 6d. 
This Day is publifhed. 

The Builder’s Cheft-Book ; or a compleat 
Key to the five Orders or Columns in Architec- 
ture. Where, by way of Dialogue in Nine Lec- 
tures, the Etymology, Characters, Proportions, 
Profiles, Ornaments, Meafures and Difpofitions 
of the Members of their feveral Columns and 
Entablatures are diftinctly confidered and 
exaplained [sic] with refpect to the Practice of 
Palladio. Together with the Manner of draw- 
ing the Geometrical Elevation of the Five 
Orders of Columns in Architecture, and to 
meafure the feveral Parts of Buildings in 
general. The whole exemplified by way of 
Dialogue, in a very concife and familiar 
manner, illuftrated on 7 Copper Plates; being 4 
neceffary Companion for Gentlemen, as we 
as Mafons, Carpenters, Joyners, Bricklayers, 
Plaisterers, Painters, &., and all others con- 
cern’d in the feveral Parts of Building in 
general. By B. Langley of Twickenham. 
Printed for J. Wilcox at the Green Dragon 
in Little Britain. Price 2s. 6d. 

Where may be had, 

Practical Geometry, apply’d to the ufual 
_ of Building, Surveying, &c. by the fame 

uthor. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GEORGE CANNING. 


quis year is the centenary of the death 
of George Canning, aptly described by 
Byron as ‘‘ a genius—almost a universal 
one; an orator, a wit, a poet, a statesman.” 
The following letters, now for the first time 
published, were addressed, for the most part, 
to his half-sister, Mrs. Thompson, the elder 
of his mother’s two daughters by her third 
husband, Richard Hunn. Canning was a 
frequent visitor to Mrs. Thompson’s house 
near Kennington Oval. From Mrs. Thomp- 
son the letters passed, after her death, to 
her daughter, Madame Bourdesol (who died 
in 1903, aged 97), and subsequently, with 
other Canning relics, to her cousin, Mrs. 
F. R. Gale, a great-granddaughter of Mrs. 


Thompson’s brother, Captain Frederick 
Hunn, R.N. The correspondence begins 
in August, 1800, a few weeks after 


Canning’s marriage to Joan, daughter and 
coheiress of Major-General John Scott, 
who had made a fortune as the result of 
success at play.* Canning was then thirty 
years old. Mrs Hunn. and her two daugh- 
ters were at Plymouth. t 
1. Canning to his Sister. 
Putney Hill, 
Aug. 7, 1800. 

My dear Mary, 

I know I am a very kind Letter in your 
debt: and I admit the reasonableness of your 
stipulation that the answer to another Letter 
which you consent to receive through me, you 
have some claim to receive from me. have 
therefore to assure you from the Person to 
whom that Letter was addressed, that she 
feels all the kindness of it, & that she returns 
with the utmost cordiality your good wishes 
for her happiness. She had not to learn from 
your letter for the first time either your exis- 
tence, or your affection for me, or that which 

bear to you. 

From myself, dear Mary, I have only to 


* Her eldest sister had married Lord Titch- 
field, afterwards Duke of Portland. 

+ Mrs. Hunn’s children by her third hus- 
band were: Richard, died young; Frederick, 
Captain, R.N-; Mary, m. Richard Thompson; 
Maria, m. Humphrey Noad, and died at Bath, 
1866, aged 70, leaving issue; and Anne (twin 
with Frederick), 


repeat the assurances of my brotherly affection; 
& to charge you with my love to Maria. 

Adieu. God bless you. 

( Unsigned.) 

Canning’s mother,* left a widow a year 
after the birth of the future Prime Minister, 
went on the stage, and subsequently married 
Samuel Reddish, the Drury Lane tragedian, 
after whose death in 1785 she took for a 
third husband Richard Hunn, son of a 
Plymouth alderman. She had a dozen 
children (including three pairs of twins): 
two by George Canning, pére (the elder, a 
girl, did not survive); five, including two 
pairs of twins, by Samuel Reddish; and 
five by Richard Hunn. Mrs. Hunn spent 
the last twenty years of her life in retire- 
ment at Bath, where she died, at her house, 
35, Henrietta Street, on March 10, 1827, 
five months before her famous firstborn son. 
John Bernard, under whose management she 
played for sixteen years, describes in some 
detail the extraordinary coolness with which, 
in the year 1791, she braved alone strange 
nocturnal happenings at a haunted house 
in Plymouth.t Bell tells us that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hunn was esteemed by the circle in whose 
society the latter part of her life was passed, 
as a woman of great mental energy. This 
strength of character communicated itself 
to her aspect and even to her utterances. 
Her conversation was animated and vigorous, 
and marked by a distinct originality of 
manner and a choice of topics fresh and 
striking, and out of the common-place 
routine. . . . To persons who were but 
slightly acquainted with her, the energy of 
her manner had something of an air of 
eccentricity.”’t This, together with the 
prejudice of the period against the Stage 
and the attacks made on his mother’s 
character by Canning’s political opponents, 
may explain the curious attitude of her 
son-in-law Richard Thompson, who died in 
1816, and who in his will§ appointed his 
wife sole executor and guardian of his chil- 
dren, ‘‘ but in regard to the latter office of 
guardian to my children my earnest desire 
is with every acknowledgment of their grand- 


* Mary Ann Costello. Her parents were 
Jordan Costello and a daughter of Colonel 
Melchior Guy Dickens. Vide 12 S. vii. 194; 
and clii. 100; also the present writer’s ‘A 
Woman of Spirit,’ with portrait, in the Daily 
Telegraph of 16 April, 1927, p. 6. 

+ ‘Retrospections’ (1830), ii. 235. 

t ‘ Life of Canning’ (1846), p. 37. 

§ P.C.C., 403 Wynne. 
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mother’s kind disposition that they should Such, a Dear Mary, is the earnest prayer 


not on any occasion be domiciled with her.” 
His wife died at her mother’s residence in 
1823, and in her will* said: ‘‘I cannot 
consistently with their father’s wish leave 
my girls with my own mother, whose 
liberality and affection has induced her to 
offer to receive them in her house.’’ Some- 
thing of Mrs. Hunn’s force of character 
appears to have been transmitted to her 
granddaughter, and onwards in the female 
line. 
2. Canning to his Sister. 
Spring Garden, 
Tuesday, Novr. 25, 1800. 


1/2 p. 5. 
My dear Mary, 
I was not without hopes that I should find 
on my arrival here half an hour ago a Letter 
from my Mother. I am anxious to know that 


she is getting better after her Cold. Pray let 


me hear from you, if it is inconvenient to her 
to write—and pray tell me at the same time 
my Dear Mary that you are well, for she gave 
me but an uncomfortable account of you in 
her last Letter. 
Ever most affectionately, 
My Dear Mary’s Brother & Friend. 
G. C. 


Mary Hunn and Richard Thompson were 
married at the end of 1801. Canning’s 
letter of good wishes is dated from what his 
enemies nick-named his ‘‘camp of observa- 
tion on Bagshot Heath.’’ South Hill Park, 
near Bracknell, Berks (now the property of 
Lord Haversham), was bought by Canning 
when he accompanied Pitt into retirement 
in that year. He himself described it as 
a very pretty place, ‘‘ not very large, but 
large enough, in Windsor Forest—28 miles 
from Town, 9 from Windsor— a good house 
and a farm of 200 acres.’’ 

3. Canning to his Sister. 
South Hill, 
Decr. 1. 1801. 
My Dear Mary, 

Although I can but repeat the sentiments of 
my last Letter, yet as I have one of yours to 
acknowledge since I wrote it, I will not scruple 
to say again to you, in your new character & 
name, what I intended that you should hear 
from me on the last day of your former state 
(though in this intention I believe the post 
disappointed me) that I most anxiously wish 
you all possible happiness; & that I confi- 
dently most rely upon the many good qualities 
which I know you to possess, both to procure 
that happiness to yourself, & to bestow it upon 
the person to whose lot yours is united. 


P.C.C., 716 Richards. 
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Your affectionate Brother, 
G. C, 
| Mrs. Canning joins with me in every good 
_wish, & desires me to offer her kindest con- 
| gratulations. 


Canning’s first child, George, was born 
in April, 1801, and Mrs. Canning’s 
health left much to be desired between that 
date and the end of the following year, 
when a second son, William, was born, 
| 4. Canning to his Sister. 


South Hill, 
Monday, June 14, 1802. 


My Dear Mary, 

{ send in another Cover a Letter from 
Charles* to you, which came to my hands the 
day before yesterday, and herewith another 
Letter, which I take to be for your Mr, 
Thompson. If not, be so good as to commit 
il to the Penny Post that It may find its 
proper owner. 

I was sorry not to be able to call upon you 
the last time that I was in Town—but the 
occupation that I had while there really let 
me no time during my short stay: & the state 
in which [ left Mrs. C. did not allow of my 
| making that stay longer. 

She is now, I thank God, doing tolerably 
well. She was able to come down stairs last 
week—not before—& now that the fine weather 
seems to be coming in good earnest I hope to 
get her three or four hours air & gentle exer- 
cise every day, which I have no doubt will in 
a short time confirm her recovery: But she 
has had, & has still much more suffering than 
comes to most people’s share on such occasions. 

I am heartily glad to hear from my Mother 
that you go on so well. But pray take great 
care of yourself, nevertheless. No long walks. 

Ever, My Dear Mary, 
Your affectionate 
G. C. 

The Thompsons, who in 1804 were -_ 
in London, had five children, two boys an 
three girls. Their elder son, George, to 
whom Canning stood godfather, was born in 
1804, but Canning was prevented by an 
injury to his leg from attending the 
christening ceremony. Writing, two months 
previously, on Oct. 14, from South Hill, to 
his friend Sneyd, Canning described. how 
“this day sen’night . . . as I was a-riding 
along. the road to town with Frere, what 
should I do but tumble from my mare am 
get myself trod upon, and here I am laid 
upon a sofa for life.’’+ 

* Possibly her half-brother Charles Reddish. 
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5. Canning to his Sister. 


South Hill, 
Monday, Decr. 17, 1804. 
My dear Mary, 

. truly concerned that I am under the 
necessity of sending my excuse to you, my 
blessing to my Godson, & the inclosed acknow- 
ledgement to his Nurse,—instead of having the 
pleasure ot gr. | present myself at the Cere- 
mony of your Christening on Wednesday. 

My Leg, which I fancied quite well, & had 
begun to use accordingly, is again become 
exceedingly troublesome; having been once 
healed, or very nearly healed, imperfectly—tho’ 
to all appearance sufficiently to warrant the 
notion that it would be in a few days as good 
a leg as ever it was—but the wound having, 
within these few days, —— again, to let 
out, as I am told, some little atom of bone, 
or other extraneous matter which I hope it 
will do with all convenient speed, as I am 
weary of being an invalid for so slight and 
foolish a cause. 

For the present, however, rest is most abso- 
lutely prescribed me—and haying suffered twice 
already after, though perhaps not in conse- 
quence of, disobeying the same prescription, & 
being determined that no new delay shall be 
charged upon me, I obey, & keep my leg 
horizontal, as far as my patience holds. I 
therefore cannot attend you on Wednesday— 
And I will not hear of any further putting off 
of the Ceremony. I have written to-day rather 
than yesterday (when my doom was fixed) that 
you might not have time to think of another 
putting-off. I would even have deferred writ- 
ing till to-morrow to make the impossibility 
more impossible, but I thought so very late an 
excuse might put you to some inconvenience. 

With my best remembrances to Mr. T., and 
~—, to all your babes and mine in par- 
icular, 


I am, 
Ever My Dear Mary, 
Most 


Richard Thompson was a clerk at the 
Customs House, Thames Street. Canning 
wrote him at the end of 1806: 

6. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 


South Hill, 
Monday, Dec. 1, 1806. 
Dear Sir, 


I most heartily congratulate you on the 
decision of the Commissioners in your favour. 


*The Thompsons had five surviving child- 
ten: (1) Louisa Margaretta (twin with 2), b. 
1802; (2) Mary Ann (twin with 1) m. J. Smith 
and died without issue; (3) George Frewen, b. 
1804, m. and had issue Mary and Louisa; (4) 
Caroline Dorothea, b. 1806, m. Jacques Hippo- 
lyte Bourdesol and d. without issue at Guern- 
sey in 1903, aged 97; (5) William Francis, b. 
1810, m. and had issue William and Frances. 


| I rejoice in it equally as an augmentation of 
your domestic comfort, and as a testimony, the 
most unequivocal & the most flattering that you 
could receive, of the value, & merit of your 
official services. 

Make my best congratulations to Mary: & 
believe me ever 

My Dr Sir, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. Canning. 
Your Letter tho’ dated the 27th reached me 
only on Saturday when there was no post— 
and yesterday I unaccountably overlooked it. 
In 1808 the Thompsons were living at 3, 
Beckford Place, Kennington Common. Beck- 
ford Place, the name of which was abolished 
in 1865 on the formation of Kennington 
Park Road, stood on the north side, opposite 
St. Mark’s Church (though that was not 
built until 1824), at the south-west corner 
of Harleyford Street. What is now the 
cricket ground was then and for a generation 
later a market garden, already known as the 
Oval and giving its name to the surroundin 
district. The first sod of the cricket groun 
was laid in 1845. Canning was now Foreign 
Minister. 


7. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 


Bruton Street, 
Aug. 3, 1808. 


Dear Sir, 

I find it utterly impossible to call at Ken- 
nington, as I have weekly, if not daily in- 
tended to do—& foresee no day or hour which 
I can hope to employ for that purpose—unless 
you will allow me once more to propose myself 
for your dinner hour—and on one of the only 
two days in the week that I am sure of 
having at my disposition. 

I would therefore propose myself to dine at 
the Oval next Sunday, if that were likely to 
suit your convenience. 

Be so good as to let me know, if it does. 

Yours, Dear Sir, 

Very Sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 
P.S. Will you allow me to add to your Cellar 
the contents of the two accompanying 
Hampers, one of which contains 2 doz. of 
Madeira, which I believe to be good, & the 
other the like quantity of Claret, which Mary 
may like better than a stronger wine in this 
hot weather. 


In 1809 the Thompsons must have lost 
a child. 
8. Canning to his Sister. 


Bruton Street, 
March 29, 1809. 
My Dear Mary, 


I cannot forward the inclosed Letter to you, 
| knowing as I do from that in which it came 
inclosed to me the melancholy subject on 
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which it is written, without adding to it the 
expression of my own sorrow & condolence. 


fay God support you, My Dear Mary, under | 
an affliction so heavy, & which I am sure your | 


mind is framed to feel so severely; but I trust 
at the same time to bear with all the resigna- 
tion, which piety can dictate. 

Remember me most kindly to your Mr. 
Thompson, whose grief I can well believe to 
be no less poignant than your own. 

Ever your 


Shall I take this opportunity of telling you 


that your friend’s memorial was in time—& 
that I hope the prayer of it will be accom- 
plished ? 


9. Canning to his Sister. 
Foreign Office, 
March 27, 1809. 
My Dear Mary, 

i have forwarded your friend’s memorial to 
the War Office, with my most earnest recom- 
mendation of the application—if it can be 
complied with. 

I am sorry & ashamed not to have done this 
sooner. But other occupations have unluckily 
driven it out of my recollection till to-day. 


The month, however, is not over, & therefore, | 


I hope, it is in time. 

Ever your affectionate 

Meanwhile the Cannings were very 
anxious about their eldest son, George 
Charles, who had been weakly ever since his 
birth, and who died before reaching his 
nineteenth birthday. Gloucester Lodge, built 
by the Duchess of Gloucester on the site of 
lorida Gardens (a sort of half-way 
Ranelagh), situated where the present Glou- 
cester Road crosses Cromwell Road (Canning 
Place will be found close by) was acquired 
from her daughter, the Princess Sophia, 
primarily for the reception of the invalid 


boy. Canning had already given up South | 


Hill in favour of a new country retreat at 
Hinkley, in Leicestershire, whither the boy 
was later removed. 


10. Canning to his Sister. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Brompton, 
Aug: 4, 1809. 
Dear Mary, 


M 

My Mother tells me that you are going to) 
I have long intended pores | 
oli- | 
days—But though Parlt. is six weeks up, my | 
When do you set. 
out? Let me know: & I will make a point of | 


the seaside. 
myself to visit you & Mr. T. one of these 


hclidays are not yet begun. 
seeing you before you go. 


od bless you. 
Most affectionately yours, 
G. C. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| gerous. 


I got here only last night to a house which I 
have taken about a mile & 4 from town—for 
the reception of poor little George. who though 
much better, will not, I am afraid, be comfort- 
able in town. 

I have intended moving here every day since 
the rising of Parlt & yesterday only could 
acomplish my purpose. 

Canning’s holidays had been delayed by 
the events which led, six week’s later, to his 
duel with Castlereagh and a holiday that 
lasted twelve years. The duel, about which 
so much has been written, took place on 
Putney Heath on the morning of Sept. 21. 
After the meeting he addressed the following 
to Richard Thompson, at the Gloucester 
Coffee House, Piccadilly. This stood on the 
site now occupied by the Berkeley Hotel. 


11. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Sept. 21, 1809. 
My Dear Sir, 

As you will, no doubt, hear the reports of 
the day, I cannot withhold from Mary & 
Maria & yourselit the satisfaction which I know 
you will feel in being assured, under my own 
hand, that my wound is in no degree dan- 


Ever, My dear Sir, 
Sincerela yours, 


12 and 13. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 
Hinckley, 
Sept. 14, 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 

I returned here, by a circuitous route, the 
beginning of this week, & met your Letter... 

I shall probably avail myself of your oblig- 
ing offer of your service at Madeira, to pro- 
cure me a Pipe of Wine—provided you can 
without inconvenience take it on with you on 
your circumnavigation. The voyage will very 
much improve the quality of the wine—if care 
can be taken that it does not impair its 
quantity. 

Your equally obliging offer of a Turtle, I am 
equally happy to accept—on the second of the 
two conditions which you propose—your being 
able without inconvenience to keep it for me 
till I can determine its destination. At pre- 
sent I could not receive it here, except as a 
guest, & a living member of my family: for I 
doubt whether Hinckley & its neighbourhood 
would furnish a single individual who pos 
sesses sufficient culinary art to convert it into 
an article of sustenance. I expect that the 
Duke of Portland will be at Welbeck in the 
course of about a month, and I think of 
sending it to him—& pursuing it. 

My love to Mary. 

Ever, My Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Geo. Canning- 
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Hinckley, 
Sunday, Sept. 16, 1810. 
ag Dear Sir, 
t 


would not be fair to put you to the 
trouble of dispatching the Turtle to Welbeck. 
If you will have the goodness to let me know 
where he is to be found, my own servant 
(whom I have left in Town) shall call for him, 
& take him to the Coach. 

Or shall he call first on you at the Custom 
House to receive your order for the delivery 
of the ‘Turtle? & at what hour of the day? 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Ever Yours ore, 
o. Canning. 


P.S. I have this moment received your letter 
& Packet of yesterday. But the interval 
between the coming in and going out of the 
post (especially on a Sunday) does not admit 
of my more than acknowledging them. 1 
inclose a Letter from Frederick. I have sev- 
eral Letters for my Mother, but I do not know 
where to forward them. 
cautioned me not to write till I should receive 
her new address. Is it Sidmouth? 

We are not told whether this turtle made 
a good end, or whether it ‘‘ inconvenienced ”’ 
the Welbeck house party as had one served 
at Canning’s table a few years previously. 
The recently published Farington Diary* 
tells us that on Oct. 1, 1806, ‘‘ Lord Thomond 
passed a pleasant day at Mr. Canning’s— 
Carp, Turtle, &c. Hock, claret,—Madeira. 
The turtle was dressed too high & His Lord- 
ship suffered inconvenience from it.’’ 

Frep. R. 


(To be concluded.) 


O'CONNOR OF SYLAN, CO. GALWAY | 


(See ante p. 112.) 


THE following five O’Connor wills were 

of the greatest assistance in compiling 
the earlier part of the pedigree of this 
family as given at the above reference, as 
were also the Exchequer and Chancery Bills, 
&ec., referred to in the previous article. 


1802. O’Connor. Thomas (V. ante p. 
113, col. 1). 
I. Thomas O’Connor of Woodquay, co. 
Galway do make this 
Dated 1 Nov. 1802 my last Will. To my 
Proved 13 Dec. 1803 sister Ann Melville 
otherwise O’Connor 
the lands of Beagh formerly occupied by 
Robert O’Flynn and also the other Beaghs 
formly occupied by Patrick Molan. After 
her death to my nephew Dermot Melville 


* Vol. iv. p. 21. 


In her last she | 


| 
| 


and in failure of male issue said lands with 
any others he may possess by this my Will 
to devolve to the person possessing the other 
part of the estate. To my sister Bell 
Donnelan otherwise O’Uonnor the lands of 
Trinebaine and the lands of Silane as 
occupied by my father Dermot O’Connor. 
Said Mable or Bells leases will only be valid 
in law and she has power to dispose of thein 
at her death to any of her three sons. 
Soon after my death my sisters are to call 
on three gentlemen to divide the lands of 
Woodquay and Prenemal so as each sister 
shall have an equal share, whoever possesses 
any part of said estate must absolutely take 
the name of O’Connor, it being the intent 
of Laughlin O’Connor that said property 
should be possessed only by an O’Connor. 
To my niece Bell or Mable Donellan my plot 
in Tuam, and if she survives her sister 
Marcia Joyes she may dispose of it to any 
sister or brother she pleases. To each of 
my nephews and nieces 5]. All my stock 
and furniture to be sold to pay my debts. 
I appoint my niece and adopted child 
Marcia or Mary Donnellan otherwise Joyes 
residuary legatee. If any person mentioned 
in this my Will, or any person for them 
directly or indirectly should commence a 
suit at law. He, she or they forfeit all right 


_ which they might have by this my Will. 


Praying Messrs. Val. and Maly O’Connor 
of Dublin, my friend Councillor James 
Kirwan of Castlehackett, and Archbishop 
Beresford to be my Exors. Signed Ist 
November 1802. 

(Signed) Thomas O’Connor. 


Witnesses :—T. E. Burke; John Madden; 
Thos. Morris. 

Proved 13th December 1803, on which day 
Valentine O’Connor Esq. one of the Exors. 
was sworn to the truth of said Will as to 
the due execution thereof. 


1779. Connor. Hugh. 
col. 2). 


In the name of God, Amen. I Hugh 
O’Connor of Batche- 
Dated 12 Dec 1779 


(TV. ante p. 113, 


lor’s Walk the 
Proved 29 May 1783 City of Dublin, Mer- 

chant, being well in 
health, of good sound disposing sense and 
memory, do make this my last Will and 
testament in manner following, viz :—First, 
I bequeath my Soul to God my Creator and 
Redeemer, and my body to be interred early 
in the morning in Saint James Churchyard 
in a decent Christianlike manner in the 
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same grave where my deceased and only 
wife Honora Connor otherwise Browne was 
buried or as near it as possible may be. 

Secondly, I leave and bequeath unto my 
eldest daughter Monica Connor, wife of 
Hugh Connor of London, merchant, the sum 
of £20 to be paid her one month after my 
decease. 


Thirdly, I leave and bequeath to my second © 


daughter Mary Sherlock wife of Mr. 
Christopher Sherlock of King’s Street in the 
City of Dublin, Brewer, the sum of £20. 
sterling to be paid her one month after my 
decease. 

Fourthly, I leave and bequeath to my 
third daughter Julia Connor (who is at 
present unmarried) the sum of £900 to be 
paid to her with lawful interest, twelve 
months after the day of my decease. 

Fifthly, I leave and bequeath unto my 
granddaughter Honora Connor eldest daugh- 
ter to my daughter Monica Connor by her 
husband Hugh Connor of London, Merchant, 
the sum of £400, sterling to be paid her at 
the age of 18 years with lawful interest from 
the 15th year of her age. 

Sixthly, I leave and bequeath to my two 
grandchildren daughters of my son Valentine 


Connor by his wife Mary Connor otherwise | 


Moore, namely Jean Connor my godchild 


now above 3 years old and Honora Connor | 


an infant now about 6 weeks old, the sum 
of £200. to be equally divided among them, 


or the whole sum of £200. to the survivor of | 


them, at the age of 12 years. 
Seventhly, I bequeath unto my _ three 
sisters Arrabella Connor, Margaret Connor, 


and Celia Blake otherwise Connor wife of | 


Mr. Henry Blake who lives near Headford 
in the County of Galway, the sum of £10. 
to each, making £30. in the whole, to be 
paid one month after my decease. 

Eighthly, I constitute, nominate and ap- 
point my son Valentine Connor, and my 
second and youngest son Malachy Connor 
both of the City of Dublin, merchants, 
executors of this my last Will and Testament 
and do leave and bequeath with my said 
Executors namely my sons Valentine Con- 
nor and Malachy Connor the full residue 
and remainder of all my worldly substance 
property and fortune, first paying all my 
just debts if any such be at the time of 
my decease to be equally divided between 
them share and share alike. 

And whereas I have proved a demand 
acainst the estate of my son-in-law Hugh 
A‘onnor of London lately a Bankrupt, now 


whatever the dividend may be that is 
received out of the said bankrupt’s estate 
I will and bequeath—should be Psa towards 
the schooling of my grandson Hugh Connor 
the eldest son of said Hugh Connor of Lon- 
don, merchant, aforesaid by my daughter 
his present wife Monica Connor aforesaid. 

Lastly, I will and bequeath to my second 
_and youngest son Malachy Connor one of 
_my said Executors all my plate and house 
_ hold furniture except the bed, bedstead, and 
| furniture of my own bedroom and china 
| which I leave and bequeath to my said 
| daughter Julia Connor aforesaid. 
| Given under my hand at Dublin this 12th 
day of October 1779. 

(Signed) Hugh Connor. 


Signed by the Tes- 
tator in presence of | (signed) John Jolie 
us and by us in \ (signed) John Read 
presence of each other 


The last Will and Testament of Hugh 
Connor late of the Batchelor’s Walk in the 
City of Dublin, merchant, deceased, was 
proved in common form of Law and Probate 
thereof granted to Valentine Connor and 
Malachy Connor the Executors named in 
tHe said Will they being first personally 
sworn. 

Dated the 29th day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three. 

[N.B.—It will be noted that the Testator 
omits the ‘‘O’” from his name _ styling 
himself ‘‘Connor’’ whereas in all other 
documents relating to this family, they are 
styled ‘‘ O’Connor.’’—H.F.R.] 

_ Hy. Frrzcrratp 


(To be continued.) 


| 


MILFORD AND THE KING’S SHIPS. 
—Seven King’s ships are known to have 
_been named Milford :— 

1. Mutrorp, 22 ex Facans or Facon’s, 
5th Rate (349)T. Built at Wivenhoe, Essex 
in 1654, renamed Mrtrorp in 1660. Burnt 
at Leghorn 7 July, 1768. : 

2. Mrtrorp, 32, 5th Rate (354)T. Built 
at Woolwich by Joseph Lawrence. Added 
18 Mar. 1689/90. Surrendered to French 
whilst coming from Norway, 135 men, 
guns, (354)T. on 1 Dec., 1693. ; 

3. Murorp, 32, 5th Rate (385)T. Built 
at Ipswich by John Hubbard. Added 6 
March, 1694/5. It is recorded of Captain 
Thomas Lyell of this ship that he ‘ camou- 
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flaged a fishing craft and captured priva- 
teers in August, 1696.’’ He surrendered the 
Murorp to French privateers whilst on 
passage from Harwich to Holland, 135 men, 
32 guns, (385)T. on 7 Jan., 1696/7. 


| 


| 
| 


There was one other vessel built at Ney- 
land, Milford Haven—Hisernia laid down 
1762, renamed Prince or WALEs in 1763 and 
launched in 1764, and she was a 3rd rate 
74 guns (1623)T. The vessels built at Jacob’s 


4. Mrxrorp, 32, 5th Rate (374)T. Built | Yard, afterwards the Government yard at 


at Woolwich as Scarsroucn by J. Law- 


rence. Added 15 Feb., 1693/4. Surrendered — 
to French as ScarproueH, 32, on 18 July, | 


1694; recaptured by and Rye as 
(374 35/94)T. and re-added as Mrtrorp, 32, 
5th Rate 15 Feb. 1696/7. She was present 
with Fowry, 32, when Romney, 50, entered 
Malaga Bay and captured French Mae- 
NANIME, 16, privateer, also assisted to drive 


ashore ConTENT, 60, under Cape de Gata and | 


captured Mercure, 42, in 1705. Present but 


escaped with 20, to Leghorn 


when Resorvutron, 70, fought two 80 gun 


two 70 gun one 68 gun and one 58 gun. 


French ships (the REsoLuTION was beached 
and burnt to avoid capture) in March, 1707. 
She was lost as a 20-gun ship in 1720. 

5. Muinrorp, 44, 5th Rate. Built by J. 
Allin, Jnr, at Deptford as Apvice, 54, 4th 
Rate. Added 8 July, 1712. Reduced to 5th 
Rate (714)T. and renamed Mitrorp 23 May, 
1744. She fought an action with the French 
off Cape Nicholas 3 Aug., 1746. 

6. Muirrorp, 28, 6th Rate (589)T. 
Launched at Neyland (opposite Pembroke) 
Milford Haven 20 Sept., 1759. Captured 
the American Casor after having driven her 
ashore, then re-floated her. She was on 
convoy duty in the Bristol Channel 1762; 
fought at Ushant 27 July, 1778, and was 
sold in 1785. 

7. Muitrorp, 78, 3rd Rate (1919)T. Laid 
down originally at Jacob’s Yard, Milford 
(now Milford Haven) in June, 1798. 
Richard Fenton mentions her in his letters 
dated 1807 (published in ‘ Tour in Quest of 
Genealogy,’ 1811, by a Barrister) as hhaving 

n jacked up and a new keel fitted; also 
that some bi 
where she lay seasoning. She was completed 


Milford (now Milford Haven), were :— 

1804. Navritus, 18, sloop (443)T. 

1806. Lavrnra, 48, 5th Rate (1172)T. 

1809. Muitrorp, 78, 3rd Rate (1919)T. as 
above. 

1811. Porrsmoutn, transport (317)T. 
Became a coal depot at Woolwich. Contem- 
porary historians state she was named 
Wootwicu, but the Admiralty Librarian 
states 

1812.—SurprisE, 46, 5th Rate (1072)T. 

1813. Myrmrpon, 20, ship sloop (509)T. 

1814. Rocurort, 80, 2nd Rate (2082)T. 

The Milford Yard was closed down, and 
the Pembroke Dockyard opened in its place 


'in June, 1814. The lease had expired and 
‘was not renewed for financial reasons, thus 


the yard came to be used for building mer- 
chant craft. It can still be located near the 
Old Smoke-Curing House. There was also a 
yard at Jacob’s Pill, Pennar Mouth, Pem- 
broke, where Sir J. Reed, C.B., F.R.S., 


'M.P., &c., launched the Acorn, 8, single 


s had nested in her timbers, | 


by the senior Barralier, who was responsible | 


for several ships (see footnote to cxlv. 
448) and was launched 1 Apr., 1809 when 
the yard had become a Government yard. 


She cost £35,818 (against the contract price - 


in private yards of £68,616) a great saving 
which was also the case with the Lavrnza 
and Navtitus. She was flagship in the 
Adriatic and fought at Fiume 3 July, 1813; 
and at Trieste in October, 1813, being even- 
tually taken to pieces in 1846. 
the last Mrzrorp. 


screw coinposite gun vessel (970)T., 167 feet 
length, in 1884. All the other King’s ships 
built in the Haven were launched from Pem- 
broke Dockyard. By a strange chance the 
Acorn was broken up at Castle Pill entrance 


Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 


LK-ETYMOLOGY: TOW LAW.—The 
other day a maid-servant from the 
county of Durham mentioned a place of this 


-Name in the neighbourhood of Wolsingham. 


I said it was a strange title, and wondered 
what it meant. I supposed Law signified 
hill. She said the village was on a hill and 
that it was because the first house built was 
set too far down the slope that it was named 
Tow Law (‘‘too low’’)—for such is the 
speech of Durham. 

St. 


“VVHAT IS TRUTH?’: ANAGRAM.— 
; The following will be found at C.O. 
115/1 Jan. 4, 1844:— - 
Pilate’s question to our Lord, ‘‘ What 
is truth?” in the Latin Vulgate stands 
thus :—‘‘ Quid est veritas??? These letters 


transposed, ‘‘ Est vir qui adest,’’ signify ‘‘ It 


She was. 


is the man now before thee.’’ 
E. H. FatrBrorHer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IR JOHN COPE.—In 1745 Sir John Cope 
was in command of the army which 
was defeated by the adherents of the Young 
Pretender at Prestonpans. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
does not give the date of his birth, but states 
that he entered the army as a cavalry officer 
and held the rank of Cornet in 1707: he 
died in 1760. 

Amongst the Directors of the Bank of 
England there were two persons of this 
name, one of whom held office from 1695 to 
1701 and the other from 1706 to 1722. A 
“*Sir John Cope ’’ was one of the English 
Commissioners appointed in 1707 to manage 
the payment of the ‘‘ Equivalent ’’ granted 
to Scotland by the Act of Union, and it 
seems likely that he was the younger of the 
Bank Directors of that name. Can he also 
be identified with the commander of the 
English army at Prestonpans? I should be 
grateful for any information concerning the 
Cope family. 


W. Marston ACcREs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


THE DAUGHTER OF GUSTAVUS VASA 
—Can any of your readers give me 
information on the subject of Cecilia, 
daughter of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden (1560 
—1611) who came to England and died here 
at the age of 87? 
(Mrs.) F. Compton MAcKENZIE. 


ARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

LONDON SCHOOLS.—I should be 

very much obliged for any information as 

to the schools existing in the neighbourhood 

of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields in the first fifteen 

years or so of the eighteenth century, and 
whether any of their records still exist. 
Beaver. 


DINE END.’’—I have recently received 

from the Corporation of the locality 
in which I reside a return, in which some 
questions are asked about my _ property. 
Among particulars asked for, which do not 
concern me, are such as include information 
about payments received for ‘‘a pine end 
or other outer wall let for advertisements.” 
What is a ‘‘ pine end’’? 

Cc. W. 


ORTRAIT OF MRS. THWAYTES, 1845 

or 1846.—In 1845 or 1846 a ‘ Portrait 

of Mrs. Thwaytes,’ by A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
was exhibited at Burlington House. 


The Art Union refers to ‘‘ the lady here 
painted—whose humble name has been trans- 
formed from Thwaites into Thwaytes, we 
hope by order of the artist only ’’—as the 
‘‘widow of that respectable grocer who 
bequeathed a sugar-plum to the wife he 
married when he was vending figs by the 
pennyworth,’’ and complains that she has 
‘‘commissioned Mr. A. E. Chalon to paint 
her ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds. 
and her face (for £500),’’ exhibiting ‘‘ the 
homely daw in the peacock’s feathers—not 
borrowed but bought—in the place of honour 
in the British Royal Academy.”’ 

Who was Mrs. Thwaytes, and why did her 
portrait, however many jewels she wore, 
cause such a bitter attack from the critic? 

Ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds, 
bought, not borrowed, scarcely agrees with 
the statement that her husband bequeathed 
her ‘“‘ a sugar-plum,” unless the lady had a 
fortune of her own or an ample Pg i: 


RDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE.— 
The principal device in the collar of the 
Spanish as well as the Austrian Order of 
the Golden Fleece is steel and flint imple- 
ments for the making of fire. Can any 
reader give me any further information on 
this matter, especially the origin of the com- 

position of the collar. 

Lovurs ZETTERSTEN. 


REDECESSORS OF THE CINEMA 

(Vide ‘ Two Hundred Years Ago,’ ante 

p. 38).—What were the moving pictures of 

the famous showman Fawkes? Are there 

records of this sort of entertainment by 
others in the early eighteenth century ? 

In Terry Ramsaye’s excellent history ot 
the motion picture, ‘A Million and One 
Nights’ (New York, 1926) the first machine 
that actually presented a semblance of motion 
in images is credited to Plateau and Stamp- 
fer in 1832. In Ghent and in Vienna the 
two men independently arrived at a device 
by which pictures of phases of motion, 
placed in succession on the rim of a disc, 
and viewed through a slit in another disc 
placed over it, seemed one picture in motion 
when the discs were twirled (i. 12). 

Of course, in 1640 Athanasius Kircher 
had shown at the Jesuit College in Rome 
his magic lantern. His pictures, painted on 
glass, and projected by a lamp and a lens, 
were changed by the use of a revolving drum. 
(Ramsaye, i. 6-7). Is it possible that 
Fawkes had a magic lantern like this, and 
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showed not a succession of divers pictures, 
but a series, of one in progressive phases of 
action ? 

The notice in Mist’s Weekly Journal may, 
however, call ‘‘ motion picture’’ something 
that was not altogether a two-dimensional 
image. It would seem more likely that in 
a fair booth automata, against a painted 
scene in the case of the ‘‘ City and Bay of 
Gibraltar,’’ would constitute such a picture. 

McPuartin. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


WECHANICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
WITH GRAECO-LATIN NAMES.—I 
am interested in collecting facts about the 
numerous devices for entertainment whose 
inventors sought to describe them in terms 
from the classic tongues. 

There are the visual mechanisms, such as 
the ‘‘ kaleidoscope,’’ the ‘‘ panorama,’ the 
“diorama ’’ and others equally well-known. 
Before the term ‘‘kinemotograph’’ was 
invented, nebular motion-picture machines 
received at least half a hundred such names. 
Dr. Joseph Plateau called his revolving disc 
with pictures on its rim the ‘‘ Phenakisto- 
scope,’ while Dr. Simon von Stampfer 
named his similar invention the ‘‘ Strobo- 
scopic Disc.’’ 

Machinery for producing or _ recording 
sound, too, has its ponderous nomenclature. 
Contemporary trade names for phonographs 
and radios alone would make a_ long list. 

Pavut 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


RMS OF RUSELL OF THAT ILK.— 
According to Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary 
of British Armorials’ (London: T. Richards 
-1874), this family bore, Argent, a chev- 
ton between three pavets (or tadpoles) sable. 
According, however, to Sir James Balfour 
Paul’s ‘Ordinary of Arms contained in the 
Public ister of all Arms and Bearings 
in Scotiand’ (Edinburgh. William Green 
and Sons, 1893) Russell of that Ilk is regis- 
tered as bearing, Argent, a lion rampant 
gules between two crescents sable and as 
many suns proper; on a chief azure three 
mullets of the first. Which is = 
T. F. D. 


EONARD FAMILY OF AMERICA.— 

There have lately been found among 
some family papers, which have been stored 
away for many years, two charts, giving 
some descendants of Sampson Leonard and 
his wife Margaret, Baroness Dacre, and 
claiming descent from them for the Leonard 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


family of America. 
charts is as follows: 

1. Sampson Leonard. 

2. Sir Henry Leonard, wife Chrysogona. 

5. Richard, Lord Dacre, d. 1630 at 
Hurstmonceaux, m. 1st Anne Throgmorton, 
2nd, Dorothy, dau. of Lord North. 

4. Henry came to America. 

5. Thomas. 

6. James and Henry in Taunton, Mass., 
in 1652. . 

The statement is made that Henry, son 
of Richard, Lord Dacre, came to America 
in 1626. Can any reader confirm this? 

Several attempts have been made by mem- 
bers of the Leonard family in America to 
establish the English connection, but all 
lines hitherto claimed have proved erroneous 
or incomplete. Is this one correct? I shall 
greatly appreciate any help in the matter. 

(Miss) M. Emma Burt. 


MERCHANTS’ MARKS.—I should be 
very grateful to any of your readers 
who would kindly send me rubbings, draw- 
ings or photographs of mediaeval merchants’ 
marks from brasses, rings, etc. 
References to printed information from 
other than the most obvious sources, would 
also be welcome. 


The line given in these 


Peter B. G. BINNALL. 
Manton, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


LK-LORE : TOUCHING WOOD.— 
What is the origin of the custom of 
““touching wood’ to insure immunity from 
a possible evil? 
Otp SvuBSCRIBER. 


LK-LORE OF PARTING.—Why is it 
supposed to be not lucky to say ‘‘ good 
bye’ twice to the same person ? 
SvuBscRIBER. 
UFFRAGAN BISHOPS: THEIR STYLE 
AND TITLE.—Can anyone tell me 
whether Suffragan Bishops of the Church 
of England have a right to style themselves 
*“My Lord ’’? I am told that in the reign 
of Henry VIII, an Act was passed giving 
them this right. Is this so? 
M. Cuntirre OWEN. 


E BLUE-JACKET’S COLLAR.—A 
daily newspaper, in its ‘‘ How much 
do you know?’ queries, has had at least 
one question repeated, viz., ‘‘ Why does a 
Bluejacket wear a collar with three white 
stripes ?”’ 
It was answered first two months ago: 
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“The stripes represent Nelson’s three great | 
battles.”’ | 
On the second occasion it was question | 
No. 4 set by Rev. Dr. C. A. Alington, Head- 
master of Eton College, and he gives the 
names of the battles, viz., Nile, Copenhagen | 
and Trafalgar. 
My query is now, as it was all the time | 

I was in the service when I heard the above | 
answer ing If that is correct why does | 
practically every foreign Navy dress its | 
sailors in a collar with three rows of white 
tape? Are all nations celebrating Nelson’s 
victories ? | 
E, CunpELL. | 

UGUENOT AND JANSENIST IN | 
MODERN T1IMES.—1 should be glad 


to know whether there are any sects or 
religious associations of any kind in) 


Replies. 


MR. CONINGSBY’S SERMON AT 
OXFORD, JAN. 30, 1727. 
(cliii. 99.) 

THE sermon and its consequences are men- 
tioned, as they could not fail to be, by 
Thomas Hearne. See the Oxford Historical 
Society’s invaluable edition of Hearne’s ‘ Re- 
marks and Collections,’ vol. ix., pp. 263, 266, 
At the first reference Hearne wrote ‘Jan. 30 
(Mon.). This day preached at St. Marie’s 
before the University Mr. Coningsby of St. 
Mary Hall, who hath the character of a 
good Preacher and of being (as a Complyer) 
an honest man.’’ Under Feb. 3 (Fri.) 
Hearne writes that complaint has been made 


existence which use either of these names to the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Mather, “ by 


as designation, and if so, to have particulars | 


about them. | of 


some, particularly by one Mr. Aysscu* . . 
some Passages in Mr. Coningsby’s 30th 
of January Sermon.’’ He gives the names 


“TN FULL SWING.’—What is the age _of some of the heads of Houses and Doctors 


and origin of this every day phrase? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
[The first example of this phrase in the 


*O.E.D.’ is from Fox (1570) under ‘ Swing’) 


sb. 3. “The course of a career, practice, 
period of time, etc. esp. as marked by vigorous 
action of some kind.’’] 


AUTHOR'S ERROR (see 11 S. v. 248).— 

At this reference I asked for enlighten- 
ment on the statement made by one of the 
most eminent classical scholars, now un- 


happily dead, in an edition of a Latin | 
Classic, to the effect that ‘‘our . leading | 


tragedian in the classic style confuses a 
shuttle and a spindle.’”? The statement 
referred undoubtedly to an author then 
living. Who was meant, and where is this 
error to be found? 


RTICLE ON THE BOOK OF JOB.—An 
interesting article appeared in an English 


magazine or newspaper some time back giving | 


reasons for supposing that the Book of Job is 
historical. 
name of this periodical and when the paper on 
Job was published in it? * 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- | 


lowing : 

He drew a circle and shut me out, 

“Heretic,” “ rebel,” a thing to flout, 

But those and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle which took him in. 
B 


Can any one recall to mind the | 


_who were at the meeting before which Mr. 
| Coningsby was summoned, 


but his notes being demanded, he pretended 
he had lost them, upon which he was ordered 
to preach no more before the University for 
two years. What the pasages of Ofience were 
I hear no further, than that he should, in 
commending K. Charles I. say, that he was 
a Prince that was not an alien by Birth, & 
that he preferred to Dignities in the Church 
men of true worth & Learning. Also that he 
said all Rebellion was unlawfull. From such 
expressions K. George (as he is stiled) was 
look’d upon as reflected upon for preferrin; 
such as he does & the Revolution branded. 
am told Mr. Coningsby’s Sermon was well 
delivered, that ’twas a good honest Discourse, 
and that all were very attentive that heard it, 
without the least smile, as often happens when 
any stinging Passage comes from a sermon. 
The offending Mr. Coningsby is apparently 
the George Coningsby who graduated B.A. 
from Wadham College in 1714 and M.A. 
from St. Mary Hall in 1717, and was proctor 
in 1734 (Joseph Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonien- 
ses’). On Dec. 3, 1725, Hearne recorded 
the election, by 96 votes to 74, of Mr. 
| Coningsby, M.A., of St. Mary Hall, to the 
living of Henlip in Worcestershire, the 
patron being a Roman Catholic, and the 
University consequently claiming the right 
_of presentation. Foster does not say whether 
*A note in the O.H.S. edition identifies 


Aysseu with Francis Ayscough, preceptor 
to George III 
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Coningsby was admitted to this benefice, 


while stating that he held the vicarage of | 


PUBLIL WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 


Bodenham, co. Hereford, 1729-1756, and 447, 446; cliii. 30, 47, 86, 101).—In Mr. 


the rectory of Pencombe, 1756-1766. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
USSON FAMILY (cliii. 99).—The dis- 
tribution of family names is dealt with 
in ‘The Homes of Family Names,’ by H. B. 
Guppy, M.B., ¥.R.S.E. (London, Harrison 
and Sons). 

The system adopted by the author was to 
go through Kelly’s Post Office Directories 
for all the English counties, noting under 
each county the names of all farmers, being 
the most stationary class of the population, 


bearing a name that exceeded, in its relative | 
that all such chancels were originally built 


frequency, a rate of about seven per ten 
thousand amongst the farmers of that 
county. Under Leicestershire and Rutland- 


shire, the author classes ‘‘ Musson’’ among | 


the peculiar names confined mostly to those 
counties. 

Going more into detail, he says :— 

Musson is an old Leicestershire name. In 
the reign of Charles I. Hugh Musson was a 
freeholder in Great Ashby, and William Mus- 
son was a freeholder in Rotherby. The rector 
of Bottesford in the time of James I. bore this 
name. John Musson was a gentleman of 
Woodhouse in the reign of Charles II. There 
was a Burbach family of this name last cen- 
tury; the incumbent of Stretton Parva in 1774 
was thus called. Mr. Musson held property in 
Smockington early this century. During the 
last century there was a gentle family of this 
name at Little Wigston, in the parish of Clay- 
brook. Two centuries ago the name was repre- 
sented in the adjacent county of Notts by free- 
holders of Bingham, Hickling, and other places 
in that county. (Harl. MS. 6846). 

The author gives 17 as the proportional 
number of farmers named Musson per 
10,000 farmers in the above two counties. 
This is not to say there were 10,000 farmers 
in these two counties, but that the propor- 
tion in which the surname Musson occurred 
among the farmers there, was at the rate 
of 17 in 10,000. 

Guppy’s book was published in 1890, so 
that references to centuries in the above 
extract must be taken as from that date. 

Wma. 

In an agreement relating to Tithes, rati- 
fied by Archbishop John le Romeyn, Aug. 

, 1295, occurs the name of Nicholai 
Mussun as holding land in Leicestershire. 

H. R. St. Crare Cater. 

Information will be found in the registers 

of the parish of Southwell, Notts. 


F. 


the owner.” 
_ tell us something more concerning this right 


S. O. Appy’s very interesting note at ante 
p. 47 occurs the following—‘‘ As regards 
passages through chancels it must be remem- 
bered that in all cases the lord of the manor 
Will Mr. Appy kindly 


of ownership? If the church existed before 
the road was made for instance? Or is it 
ownership of the soil under the chancel 
pavement, or ownership of the right of pas- 
sage as over a river-bridge? And where 
would the rights of rectors and abbots come 
in in that connection? I suppose, in fact, 


over pre-existing roads? 

Mr. Appy’s interesting cognate examples 
from Icelandic literature remind me that 
in 1880 the native community of Rawul 
Pindi in the Punjab, out of respect to the 
late General Dunham Massy, C.B., formerly 
so famous as ‘‘ Redan Massy,’”’ and during 
the time of his command there, erected a 
great arch of honour to him over the public 
road leading through the native bazaar. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


PETER THE WILD BOY (clii. 380, 398, 

466; cliii. 20, 32, 86).—Apropos of 
recent notes about Peter the Wild Boy, I 
beg to state that there is an engraved por- 
trait of him by William Kent at the British 
Museum; Alefounder exhibited a portrait 
of him at the Royal Academy in 1783, and 
it was engraved; W. Parry, A.R.A., exhi- 
bited a portrait of him at the Royal 
Academy in 1779, and Falconet and Valen- 


tine Green exhibited portraits of him at the 


Society of Artists in 1767, Green’s contribu- 


tion being an engraving after Falconet. 


Basin Lone. 


(TOROLD AND TURCHETIL (clii. 406).— 


A South African correspondent has 


reminded me of this query and asked for 
information. Orderic, from whom our know- 
ledge of the incident is derived, does not give 
the year in which it occurred, nor is it likely 
that he knew it. 
is responsible for the confusion about the 
victim’s name. 
the affair, in one of his interpolations in 
the ‘Gesta’ of William de 
gave the name as Thorold: 


It is Orderic himself who 
When he first mentioned 
umiéges, he 


Deinde Turoldus, teneri ducis pedagogus, 


perimitur a perfidus patriae desertoribus. (Ed. 
Marx, p. 156). 
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But by the time he wrote his own history, 
it seems that he had learnt that the tutor’s 
name was Turketil (Turchetil, Turquetil— 
the name is spelled variously) : 

Turchetillus quoque ducis paedagogus .. . 
aliique plures interierunt mutuis ictibus. (Ed. 
Le i. 180). 

It is perhaps open to question whether 
Turketil was really murdered, or whether he 
was slain in the chronic civil fighting of 
William’s minority. 

Christian names like Thorold and Turketil 
are of little use by themselves for purposes 
of identification, but in a later passage 
Orderic gives the tutor a local habitation by 
styling him ‘“ Turchetillus de Novo-Mer- 
cato”’ (ibid. ii. 369), i.e., de Neufmarché. 
From the dates involved, he must be iden- 
tical with the Turchetil de Neufmarché 
who, as Orderic tells us elsewhere, had two 
sons, the one being Geoffrey, the other Hugh 
de Morimont. Geoffrey married Ada, 
daughter of Richard de Heugleville (of the 
St. Valery family), by whom he had two 
sons, Bernard (a name used by the St. 
Valerys) and Dreu. Bernard fought under 
three kings of England, invaded Wales and 
built the castle of Brecknock, whilst Dreu 
became a monk at St. Evroult (ibid. iii. 42, 
43); so that Orderic’s information may be 
regarded as trustworthy. 

To complete the family pedigree, it may 
be added that Bernard de Neufmarché (or 
Newmarch, as the name is anglicised) left 
a daughter and heirs Sibyl, who married 
Miles de Gloucester (afterwards Earl of 
Hereford) in 1121 (Round, ‘ Ancient Char- 


ters,’ No. 6). 
G. H. Wurte. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

William SHRUBSOLE (cliii. 99).— 

William Shrubsole (1760-1806) the 
composer of ‘ Miles Lane’ was in no way 
related to William Shrubsole (1759-1829). 
clerk in the Bank of England, and one of 
the first Secretaries of the London Mission- 
ary Society. 

The former was the youngest son of Thomas 
Shrubsole, farrier, of Canterbury, and was 
a chorister in the Cathedral there from 1770 
—1777. He was organist at Bangor Cathe- 
dral, 1782-1784, when he was dismissed for 
frequenting ‘‘conventicles,’’ and became 


organist of Spa Fields Chapel, London, until 
his death 18 Jan., 1806. He was a friend 
and executor of Perronet, the author of 
All Hail! the power of Jesus’ Name,’ for 
which he composed his famous tune. 


The latter William Shrubsole was the son 
of William Shrubsole (1729-1797), the 
author of ‘ Christian Memoirs.’ He was born 
at Sheerness 21 Nov., 1759, became a ship- 
wright in Sheerness Dockyard, and _ subse. 
quently a clerk. In 1785 he went to London 
as a clerk in the Bank of England, where 
he ultimately became secretary to the com- 
mittee of treasury. He was interested in 
religious and philanthropic societies, and 
was one of the first secretaries of the London 
Missionary Society. He was also the author 
of several well known hymns. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
LAST CASE OF OPEN PENANCE IN 
ENGLAND (cliii. 82, 123).—Vaux, 
‘Church Folk-Lore,’ pp. 173-8 gives nine- 
teenth-century instances of white sheet 
penance up to about 1850, according to Cox, 
‘Parish Registers of England,’ p. 220, so 
evidently the Birchley claim cannot be 

justified by many years. 
R. B. 


LACE-NAME FUIDGE (cliii. 98).—This 
occurs in two Devon parishes, Black- 
awton and Spreyton. The spelling 
Fuwyche is found in the case of Blackawton 
in 1269-70 (Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, Devon Feet of Fines No. 715). 
While the meaning of the first syllable must 
be a matter of speculation, we may at least 
remember the not uncommon elision of the 
letter L, and, accordingly, we may be able 
to suppose that the whole word Fuidge 
stands for something not unlike that implied 
by the word Fulham. - 
ai. 


IGHT OF WAY THROUGH HOUSES 
(clii. 352).—I have a vivid recollection 
of having read somewhere of a right of way 
through a house in the Lake District. The 
dwelling I have in mind is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Patterdale or Hartsopp. 
One of the mountain paths passes through 
the building. Perhaps some one can say i 
I. am correct for I cannot lay my hands on 
the reference. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EACONS IN N. YORKSHIRE (clii. 
297).—In ‘Old Yorkshire’ edited by 
William Smith, F.S.A.S. (New Series, 1889) 
is an article on ‘‘ Yorkshire Beacons” by 
J. Nicholson of Hull, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 
Beacons in Richmondshire. — Richmond 
receiveth light from Ornsbury Toppin in Lang- 
barghe, and giveth light to all the northwest 
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parts of Richmondshier, and the Bishobrige 
of Durham. Pennell receiveth light from 
OQrnsbury aforesaid and Osmotherley beacon in 
Allertonshier, and giveth light to the whole 
ccuntry adjoining but especially to the dale 
of Westerdale and the South parts of Rich- 
mondshier. 
Mr. Nicholson derived his information 
from a list by J. Goulton Constable, Wal- 
cote, Doncaster. The latter had obtained his 
information from a MS. book dated 1580 to 
1590 lent him by a friend (unnamed). 
The above is evidently the source whence 
Mr. Harry Speight derived his knowledge. 
Asxkew. 


Spennymoor. 

Hx WELLS (cliii. 99).—In his book 
on ‘The Ancient Crosses and Holy 

Wells of Lancashire,’ 1906, Mr. Henry 


Taylor gives some notes on the Holy Wells 
of each Hundred. There are some references 
to Holy Wells in an article by Mr. Axon 
on ‘ Votive Rag-branches’ in vol. xxii. of 
the Lancs, and Chesh. Antiq. Soc., including 
two works not named by your correspondent, 
Hardy, ‘The Holy Wells of Ireland,’ Dub- 
lin, 1840, and Mackinlay ‘ Folk Lore of 
Scottish Lochs and Springs,’ 1893. Some 
Cheshire wells are named in vol. xlvii. 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes, & 


For Holy Wells in Devon, reference may 
be made to E. Ashworth in Trans. Exeter 
Dioc. Architectural Soc., Series II. vol. v. 
pp. 141-153, 1890, including other counties ; 
R. J. E. Boggis, ‘ A History of the Diocese 
of Exeter,’ 1922, index; W. Crossing, ‘ West 
Country Places and People,’ vol. i. p. 56, 
1902, a volume of cuttings from the Western 
Morning News at Exeter City Library. 
Reference may also be made to the Harding 
Collection at North Devon Atheneum, 
Barnstaple, 2nd Schedule No. 14, and to 
Trans. Devonshire Association 1908, p. Bs 

M. 


_The following should be added to the list 
given :— 

Rhys, ‘Sacred Wells in Wales’ (a paper 
read before the Cwmrodorian Society, 11 
Jan., 1893). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


At Stevington, olim Steventon, not far 
from Bedford, a spring breaking out from 
the rock under the churchyard wall at the 
E. end of the church, is known locally as the 

Holy Well,” and is said to have been 
Tesorted to hy pilgrims for special cures. 


VIRTUTE ET SILENTIO (clii. 

461; cliii. 69).—This is now clearly 
proved to be the motto of The Royal Order 
of Scotland of which The King of Scotland 
is Hereditary Grand Master. A dark green 
ribbon, with the motto embroidered thereon, 
is the Garter of the Order, and is worn by 
Members on the left arm. The Order is 


Masonic. 
J. H. Leswie, 


“ ALL SIR GARNET” (cliii. 28, 69).— 

The following passage referring to a 
fistic combat, occurs in ‘A Pink ’Un and 
a Pelican,’ p. 86, published in 1898 :— 

A number of “ gents’, not possessed of the 
necesary gold pieces, had tried to beige the 
doors by storm, and the insignia of the black 
eye and ruddy proboscis was being dealt out to 
them with great freedom by the little band 
of bruisers within. It was only when this 
attack had been repulsed, and Sam Blakelock, a 
little bit flushed, but bearing no other signs of 
recent damage, appeared from the alley and 
cried “Go on, guv’nor, it’s all ‘Sir Garnet ” 
now! ”, that the referee arose and explained 
that the fight was with small gloves. to a 
finish, for two hundred sovereigns a-side. 

The obvious meaning of ‘“‘ All Sir Garnet ”’ 


is All right.’ 
J. H. Lestre. 


Hon. Editor of the 
Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research. 


RMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ 
SLANG (clii. 370; cliii. 106).—Why 
‘‘Pensioners’’? Slang is used by men 
actually serving—in fact it originates in 
the services. Having served thirty years 
in the senior service from the bottom rung 
to the rank of Chief Petty Officer I have 
had ample opportunity of hearing all the 
slang used; and used a ditty box up to the 
day I was demobbed in 1919. ‘“‘ Ditty” 
is a small song, therefore ‘‘ ditty ’’ is some- 
thing small. ‘‘ Ditty-bag’’ is a bag in which 
a sailor keeps his ‘‘ jewing’’ i.e., sewing 
materials—‘‘ housewife.” A  ditty-box—I 
quote from memory—is made of ordinary 
plain white wood 6 x 6 x 12 inches. In the 
lid is a fretwork-cut fitting in which the 
sailor sticks the photographs of his wife, or 
sweetheart, or children, so that when the 
lid is up those who are dear to him are 
looking at him. 
A long well runs the length of the box 
on the lid side. The end of the well has a 


fitting for an ink-bottle, the remaining part 
is used for pens and pencils. 
are kept bkeautifully white. 
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scrubbed every Saturday, and special racks 
in every mess are fitted. for their stowage. 
E. CUNDELL. 


McPIKE SURNAME (10 S. ii. 249).—The 
earliest instance of this surname, so far 
found, in the American colonial records, 
refers to ‘‘‘ McPike’s Reserve,’ surveyed 
for John McPike, July 15, 1752,” (wv. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, xvi. 129). 

Who this John McPike may have been, 
I know not. 


Evucrene F. McPrxe.. 


EV. DR. MYLES COOPER: BOUCHER 
(clii. 99, 142, 159).—I have now traced 
this cleric from his birth till death, but 
there is a gap in his history. I cannot find 
out what church he was Vicar of from 
1775 till Nov. 21, 1778 in Paddington. It 
is said that he left, to become Vicar of 
Neen Savage, Shropshire, and that a fellow- 
worker with him in America, the Rev. J. 
Boucher, succeeded him at Paddington. 
The Vicar of St. James’s, Paddington, 
cannot trace Dr. Cooper in his Register. 
The Rev. J. Boucher became Vicar of 
Epsom. The present Vicar of Epsom cannot 
find what church Boucher was at before 
he came to Epsom. Can any reader state 
what church it was? My friend in America, 
on whose behalf I am seeking information, 
would like to get into touch with the grand- 
son of the Boucher who has written his 
reminiscences in ‘N. & Q.’ some fifty years 

ago. 

ANDREW ARRICK. 


[An account of Jonathan Boucher occurs at | 


5 S. i. 102. See also ibid. v. 501; vi. 21, 81, 
141, 161.) 
AIR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE 
(cliii. 27, 87).—Scott in ‘ Marmion,’ 
Canto I, xxviii, says 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 
And blanch the_ hair; 
But can ‘‘ deadly fear’’ or other emotion 
make the hair to stand erect? 
‘ Marmion,’ Canto II, xxxii. has 
Fixed was her look and stern her air: 
Back from her shoulder streamed her hair; 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head. 
Shakespeare: ‘Hamlet,’ Act I scene v; 
has 
I could a tale unfold,... 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 
Joun LEcKY. 
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‘The Library. 


the Marriage of Heaven and Hell. By 
William Blake. (Dent and Sons. £1 1s, 
net). 
THIS volume will take its place among the 
best of the memorials made in celebration 
of the Blake centenary. A beautifully and 
carefully made facsimile, it follows the latest 
of the nine original copies of ‘ Heaven and 
Hell’ now existing—that in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge. All lovers of Blake 
know that each copy has its peculiarities, and 
that the Fitzwilliam is touched with gold, is 
distinctively flame-coloured, and contains 
some few details in drawing which do not 
appear in the others. Mr. Max Plowman con- 
tributes a note on the whole work and the 
underlying conception of it, seeing in it one 
of the most triumphant efforts of the human 
mind to re-assert its freedom and _ the basic 
principles of life as against established laws 
grown tyrannous and tvo narrow. ‘This is 
certainly an illuminating way, among several 
possible ways, of expressing the dualism 
fundamental to Blake’s mode of thought and 
intuition. Page 4 of ‘Heaven and Hell’ 
starts a line of argument curiously resembling 
that which lies at the basis of Otto’s ‘Das 
Heilige,? where the “‘numinous” is set over 
against its. Schematisierung reason. The 
comparison brings out the defect in Blake 
which, in spite of all he has done for elucida- 
tion and formulation of human destiny, keeps 
him still in the position of poet and isolated 
mystic: the fact, that is, that the two members 
in his dualistic theory are too nearly equal, 
or, if they are read merely as two factors 
opposed within the boundary of humanity 
itself, then fail for lack of vital relation to 
anything beyond. humanity. Blake had the 
turn of mind which, if their works speak 
truly, was not uncommon among, or would 
have been found congenial to, the men of the 
Middle Ages. In him it was deflected, 
primarily by Swedenborg, and—the principal 
misfortune—thereby brought, or left, a_little 
aside from the central mystical tradition, 
which, while acknowledging a measure of 
dualism in the scheme of thiags, will never 
consent to involve the infinite in it. Yet he 
stumbles again and again into the central 
way—proof that the eccentricities of theory 
and expression are superficial. The medieval 
mystic who saw the problem of evil most 
nearly in Blake’s fashion perhaps is Mother 
Julian of Norwich, in whom also strong visual 
imagery accompanied mystical insight. 
To return to the book before us. It lays 
lovers of Blake under great obligation to all 
who have been concerned in its production. 
The evident minute care which has been es 
pended upon it has eliminated to so surprising 
a degree the indefinable difference between 
original and facsimile that for most practical 
purposes here is the Fitzwilliam Museum Copy. 
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Busbecq. Newly 
Seymour Forster. 
7s. 6d, net). 
a“ Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de 
Busbecq, by C. T. Forster and F. H. B. 
Daniell, was published in two volumes in 1881. 
This is a comprehensive, not a handy and 
homely work, and the present translator, by 
tamiliarity on his travels with a little Elzevir 


(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


copy of the Turkish letters, had found that. 


this part at least of de Busbecq’s correspond- 
ence deserved better of posterity than merely 
the historian’s attention—deserved, in fact, 
that highest honour of all, existence and use 
in a pocket edition. From this point of view 
more than ever will depend upon the trans- 
jator, for no intrinsic merit in the substance 
will avail to give a clumsy translation the 
right to be promoted to the pocket. Mr. 
Forster’s translation, however, stands all the 
required tests: it is fluent and readable; it 
conveys character; it neither blurs outlines 
nor irritates by obvious hesitations, and it 
suits itself to the date and milieu with which 
it is concerned. When he claims for the 
letters a place beside those of Lady Mary 
Wortley ontague, and beside Kinglake’s 
‘Eothen,’ we feel he does so without needing 
to plead allowance from English readers for 
their being translations, On most other 
rounds Busbecq can claim superiority over 
ady Mary and Kinglake. He was at Con- 
stantinople as imperial ambassador, and there- 
fore in a position to see and describe a good 
deal that other foreigners must always miss; 
he saw Turkey at a moment of her history 
far more interesting than those at which they 
visited her; and it may also perhaps be fairly 
maintained that he excelled them both in 
breadth of knowledge, variety of interests and 
kindly humanity. As Mr. Forster puts it 
“He was the first European to penetrate into 
certain parts of Asia Minor since their occu- 
pation by the Turks; he was the first, copyist 
of the most famous of all Latin historical 
inscriptions, the Monumentum Ancyranum; 
and he brought back to Vienna some 240 
classical manuscripts . . . he was the first 
to introduce the lilac and tulip into Western 
Europe, while his preservation of the Crim- 
(iothic vocabulary was a unique contribution 
to the history of language.” 

The Turkish letters are four in number, 
addressed to his friend Nichctas Michault. 
As imperial ambassador at Constantinople 
in the days of Soleiman’s glory, his duty being 


to negotiate some form of peace, Busbecq con- | 


tributes what is worth having to our know- 
ledge of the complicated political and military 
situation; but the greater part of his letters 
is taken up with his observations of the 


country, sketches of character, anecdotes, notes 
of popular custom and folk-lore and — 
tions of his immediate surroundings and daily 
life. For a considerable time he was lodged 
in a huge caravanserai, the court of which 
im the only opportunity for out-of- 

he kept a great collection 


afforded 


door exercise. Here 


translated by Edward | 


of animals and birds, and some of the most 
amusing of these pages are concerned with 
them. Two outstanding general features are 
the sympathetic but shrewdly discriminating 
knowledge of the Turks, pointed for his corres- 
pondent by detailed account of individuals, 
and greatly enhanced by humour, and then, 
pervading the whole, that tone and temper 
peculiar to the most heny cultivated minds 
of the sixteenth century, when great learning 
and a more or less academic outlook on life 
were more readily and closely associated with 
the practical business of administration and 
international politics than they have been 
since. 

Essays on Old London. By Sydney Perks. 

(Cambridge University Press. 12s, 6d. net.). 
4 ge essays number three, all on subjects 

which have at ditferent times been matter 
of controversy. The first deals with the Guild- 
hall, in particular with its restoration and 
with discoveries recently made there, under the 
direction of Mr. Perks, as City Surveyor to 
the Corporation of London. It is so closely 
packed with interesting information that, 
though not itself of very great length, it can 
hardly be dealt with in a brief review. The 
general result is much to increase respect for 
the Guildhali as a fine building, constructed 
originally all at one time and to one plan, to 
take the place of that “ olde and lytell cottage ” 
which the City Fathers at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century found miserably inadequate 
to their needs. Its history is divided in two by 
the adventure of the Great Fire, in which, as 
readers of Mr. Bell’s book know, one Thomas 
Vincent saw it stand, the whole body of it in 
view for several hours together, without 
flames—he thought because the oak timbers 
were so solid—* in a bright shining coat, as 
if it had been a palace of gold, or a great 
building of burnished brass.” Since that day 
and the immediately subsequent repair and 
re-building, an extraordinary amount of piece- 
meal alteration has from time to time been 
carried out, old work being masked by new 
construction in many places, and in others dis- 
guised in plaster and paint, the latter with 
such thorough effect that Mr. Perks confesses 
he himself at one time did not consider the 
building genuine. He himself has now 
brought out its genuineness beyond any doubt. 
The work in the crypt is, however, the best, 
and most interesting in its revelations, of what 
has been done here. 

The next essay discusses the plans made for 
rebuilding London after the Great Fire. 
Wren’s plan, on Gwynn’s authority, has been 
represented as “ approv’d by the King and 
Parliament but unhappily defeated by tfac- 
tion.” But, after careful search, Mr. Perks 
has found no record of any such approval, 
and, on the other hand, abundant evidence 
that it was summarily rejected, in the prompt 
and authorised start to reconstruct the City 
on the lines we know. Indeed, there is no diffi- 
culty in showing that Wren’s grandiose scheme, 
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which would take years to carry out, and 
involve a difficult and expensive preparation of 
the ground, was academic and impracticabie. 

The project for embanking the Thames after 
the Great Fire is the subject of the third 
essay. The story that has been current about 
this is that a fine quay 40ft. wide was actually 
made, ‘paid for by public money derived from 
coal dues; that in the course of about 100 years 
it had disappeared, the Corporation having 
allowed people to build on it, and that the 
scandal of their fathers’ misdeeds was covered 
by the Corporation of 1821, when they obtained 
an Act repealing certain sections of old Acts 
and thereby re-adjusting matters. Mr. Perks 
goes through all the documents throwing lighi 
on this mysterious quay and draws out the 
situation itself, so as to show first, that there 
are records indeed of proposals to make such 
an erection, but no record of any of them 
having been carried out; and, secondly, that 


this scheme also would be found to be unprae: | 


tical in that it was designed for warehouses to 
face the river; and warehouses would obviously 
be inconveniently placed at a distance of 40 
feet from the river-side. He concludes that 
the Corporation has been maligned, and that 
this projected quay was never made at all. The 
Act of 1821, which had to do with erection of 
buildings on wharfs between London Bridge 
and the Temple, so far from being promoted by 
the Corporation, was carried against their 
opposition. * 

In the last of three Appendixes Mr. Perks 
goes over the evidence, or displays the lack of 
evidence, for London Bridge ever having been 
called Trafalgar Bridge. Two letters to The 
Times in the summer of 1831 suggest and urge 
the adoption of this name; in 1898 a corre- 
spondent in our own columns stated that he 
had “ indubitable evidence” that the bridge 
was called Trafalgar Bridge; he did not, how- 
ever, produce it. At 11 S. xii, 83, an extract 
was quoted in our columns from the Royal 
Academy Catalogue of 1817, in which was a 
description of a ‘ Design for the iron intended 
East London or Bridge of Trafalgar’ which 
was to be adorned with appropriate statues and 
reliefs. Tt would seem that here, also. some- 
hody’s bright idea has heen all too lightly 
handed down as realised fact. 

It would be impertinent to praise the work 
of an expert like Mr. Perks; we can but direct 
our readers’ attention to it. Unless new 
matters, of which we have no present know- 
ledge, should turn up, we think the second and 
third essays will prove conclusive in their 
respective contentions. 


A Pedigree of Stapleton of Greasley, Basford 
and Nottingham. By Alfred Stapleton. 
(Swain & Co., Sydney. 3s. 6d. net.). 


pedigree has much human interest. It | 
gifted or specially prosperous families of the | ‘ 


is concerned in general with not specially 
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midule class, whose descent and careers are 

made out—more or less—trom the seventeenth, 

and ure most interesting during the early 
nineteenth, century. None of them rose to 

great eminence, yet several took their share ip 
the wars, voyages or more adventurous trading 
of their day, and we seem to observe, even jg 
those whose life was exteriorly uneventful and 
remote from the great, a certain vigour and 
perhaps discomfort, as if their circumstances 
were too small for their characters. The 
letters contain a fair amount of good detail, 
and the student of social history, say from 

1789 to 1846, might well find the book worth 
looking through. The compiler’s name is wells 
known to many of our readers as that of @ 

competent local antiquary and writer, chiefly 

on Nottingham. He has published a considers 
able number of books and pamphlets, of whieh 
the last appears to he a Catalogue of Notts 

A second edition of his ‘ Merry 

[ales of Gotham’ was called for in 1910. 

The London of Our Grandfathers. Arranged 
and described by Gordon Home. (Homeland 
Association. 3s, 6d. net). 

Homeland Association continues iff 

excellent work, patriotic in tue finest sense 
of that word. This new little book, which 
comes to us under a name all London lovers 
respect, makes a specially wide and varied 
appeal, for it concerns the Londen known and 
described by the great nineteenth century 
novel-writers; it includes some reproductions 
of work of well-known topographical artists, 
and, containing a certain amount of what 
still survives with much more that is gone, 
it enables the middle-aged man to revive his 
memories, and the young man to work owt 
older history from a basis of what he himself 
knows. There are forty-nine pictures, pre 
ceded by a sketch from Mr. Gordon Home’ 
pen. Among the best; views are Bryant’ 

“South Side of New Palace Yard, West 

minster,’ showing the buildings in which Par- 

liament once was housed; Tombleson’s ‘ Hun- 
verford Market’;  Schnebbelie’s Gabled 

Hlouses in Ship Yard, Temple Bar’; and 

“Somerset House.’ The 1850 view of 

the Bank and the Mansion House, lookin 

down King William Street; the page of_ol 

London characters; St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West 

in 1832 and the two views of old galleried 

inns may be taken as examples of what has 
disappeared. Two most interesting dra 
are BE. W. Cooke’s ‘Southwark End of Old 

London Bridge’ and his ‘ New London Bridge 

(low water) as the bridge appeared in 1832 
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Novices TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributer, correspondents are Tre 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
a envelope the number of the page of 
N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 
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